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ROLES AND STRUCTURES FOR PARTICIPATION IN- HIGHER 
EDUCATION GOVERNANCE: A RATIONALE 1 




It is painfully obvious that the roles for participation of faculty, 

students, and administrators in campus governance are inadequately defined 

and that the organizational structure through which these roles might be 

performed is deficient. Moreover, the rationale on which a modernized 

structure might be built and new roles defined is grossly underdeveloped. 

The absence of such a rationale is especially critical at a time of 

rapid change when it is not only clear that many colleges and universities 

have outgrown their governance structures, but that new structures and 

new patterns of relationships will be devised with or without a rationale. 

Expansion and growth in institutions of higher learning since World 

War II has been astronomical. In the main, however, the expansion has 

been a simple, linear extension of traditional models of organization,. 

curriculum and architecture — models now inadequate to meet contemporary 

demands. The familiar models worked reasonably well in an earlier day, 

for less complex institutions, with faculties in which most members knew 

each other personally and were engaged in the institution's primary 
2 

mission, teaching. Perhaps such conditions continue to predominate in 

some colleges and universities, but for the rapidly expanding two-year 

college, the emerging university, the multipurpose state college, the now 

classic multiversity and others, the model no longer approximates reality. 

It is important to understand^ the magnitude of the task. Burton 

Clark states the case well when he writes as follows: 

One is tempted to say of the gigantic campus of the near future 
that there will be no society there. It becomes clearer each year 
that if there is to be a society there, it must be continuously 

*By Stanley Ikenberry, Professor of Higher Education and Associate Director, 
Center for the Study of Higher Education, The Pennsylvania State University. 
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William K. Selden, '’Some Observations on the Governance of the American Uni- 
versity." The Teachers College Board , LXVIII, 4 (January, 1967), pp. 277-288. 
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planned for and worked at. For a long time we have been 
able to depend on an emergent unplanned social structure — 
personal ties generated by students and faculty — to infuse 
academic camp grounds with saving elements of human caring. 

But now no longer: Students and faculty will occasionally 

generate a humane social structure in a massive educational 
enterprise, but we can less and less depend on it. Growth 
is too fast; specialization is too fragmenting, economic 
logics of efficient manpower processing are too much in 
command. The crucial aspect of reform in American higher 
education is to devise substructures on the large campus that 
promote informal influence and a sense of personal contact 
instead of substructures that build walls of impersonality 
and formal (and seemingly arbitrary) authority. 3 

The challenge of the seventies is to build organizational structures 
for communication, decision making and human relationships equal in com- 
plexity to the vast network of physical structures constructed during 
the sixties. The remainder of this paper will consider the rationale 
for such faculty and student organizations in higher education and examine 
four issues which may need to be confronted in an attempt to modernize the 

faculty-student-administration organizational structure. 

\ 

Institutions of Higher Learning as Organizations 

If one were to recast the structure of colleges and universities and 
suggest new roles for faculty and student organizations, the peculiarities 
of institutions of higher learning as organizations must be understood. 
Indeed, it is precisely this lack of understanding which causes student, 
faculty and administrative groups alike to grab for power at inappropriate 
places and to become disillusioned and frustrated when they find that the 
power they sought and thought they had in reality never existed. 

Etzioni suggests two broad classes of organizations: production 

and professional. By far the most common of the two is the production 




3 

Burton R. Clark, "The New University. 11 The American Behavioral Scientist , 
(May- June, 1963). p. 4. 

Amitai Etzioni, Modern Organizations . (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1964). 
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oriented organization such as a factory, a business or the military. 

In such organizations it is generally possible to establish organizational 
goals and the policies and procedures to be followed in the achievement 
of those goals at the upper levels of the hierarchy of the organization. 
These can be interpreted and reinterpreted, being made more specific at 
each successive level, until the lowest levels of the organization are 
included. 

Such a model is not equally applicable to a hospital, a research 
and development laboratory, a school, college, or a complex university. 

The difficulty encountered is that the hierarchy of a professional 
organization is restricted in its ability, that is to say its technical 
competence, to specify the procedures to be followed in the performance of 
the organization’s mission. This technical limitation stems not only 
from the complexity of the task to be performed, but from the inability 
to predict the specific nature of the task in a given instance. It is 
for precisely this reason that it is necessary for such organizations to 
employ professionals 7;ather than skilled craftsmen. It is also because 
of these technical limitations that there tend to be multiple lines of 
power and influence and an atypical reliance on professional staff in 
the determination of means, ends, and standards of performance. 

Thus, in institutions of higher learning the authority of the 
hierarchy tends to be restricted. Even if the contemporary college 
president had the ultimate in full, unrestricted authority, he and his 
subordinates and their subordinates would find it difficult to order 
excellence. Consequently, the academy tends to rely on open communication, 
peer consensus, with mixed and unclear jurisdiction among administrators, 




faculty and students.^ Substituted for the hierarchy of the production- 
oriented organization must be a clear understanding of the mission of the 
institution and a shared sense of common values and standards by pro- 
fessionals and emerging professionals. 

A recent report of the Study Commission on University Governance at 
Berkeley, however, admits that "The melancholy truth is there is no widely 
shared understanding about the meaning and purpose of the institution. 
Lacking the unifying force which flows spontaneously from common under- 
standing, the system is held together by a bureaucratic organization 
whose weakness is exposed whenever it is directly challenged."^ Specif- 
ically, the higher education organizational structures of the past no 
longer appear effective in building shared purpose and values, the ideology 
essential to the effective functioning of institutions of higher learning. 

It is precisely at this point that effective faculty-student-administrative 
organizations become not only desirable, but perhaps essential in reestab- 
lishing meaning and purpose in American higher education. 

C< Michael Otten provides an interesting view of the past when he 
describes the administration of Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president of the 
University of California more than a half-century ago. "Loyalty" to the 
university was strong, a kind of family lo alty. Wheeler is said to have 
played the role of father and frequently addressed the student body as 
his children. "Loyalty was not just an emotional by-product of a gathered 
group of undergraduates; it was consciously defined, carefully nurtured, 

\erry F. Lunsford, "Authority and Ideology in the Administered University." 
The American Behavioral Scientist , (May-June, 1968), pp. 5-13. 

^"The Culture of the University: Governance and Education." (Report of 

the Study Commission on University Governance, University of California, 
Berkeley, California), (January 15, 1968), pp. 7-8. 



